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nor inclined to support her." Sazonov on his side declared
that he desired the maintenance of Turkey, and sought ao
give the impression that Russia's interests were again being
directed toward Asia and the Far East On this under-
standing, mutually advantageous arrangements were then
agreed upon in regard to Persia and the Bagdad Railway,
Bethmann's reserved attitude toward Austria, which was
in accord with the originally defensive character of the
Austro-German treaty of 1879 and Bismarckian traditions,
coincided with the views of the German Ambassador at
Vienna, who, a year after the Annexation Crisis, wrote:
Germany is not a Balkan Power. During the past year,
for reasons of higher policy, we threw the weight of our
political influence into the scales in favor of Austria. In
my opinion we should do well to prevent, as far as possible,
a repetition of this procedure. For the future, we ought to
preserve a free hand for ourselves, and allow ourselves to be
drawn as little as possible into Balkan questions, so that we
shall be able at the psychological moment to choose our
policy freely or to use it as profitably as possible.82
Henceforth, until July, 1914, Germany, while still as-
suring Austria of her readiness to fulfil her obligations as
an ally, repeatedly exercised a restraining influence on
Austria, especially during the Balkan Wars, in the interests
of the peace of Europe. This was so much the case that
Vienna officials, notably the Austrian Chief of Staff, often
felt exasperated at the lack of support from Berlin in
Balkan affairs. In spite of the generally good understand-
ing between the heads of the German and Austrian army
staffs, Moltke and Conrad, there was more friction between
the two allies than has generally been supposed. Occasion-
ally, Bethmann felt it necessary to renew promises to sup-
port policies which Austria deemed essential for her vital
82 Tsdbirschky to Zimmermann, May 1,1910; GP., XXVII, 537.